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What Is Appeasement? 


OT long ago the Canadian Minister of External 

Affairs, Lester Pearson, was reported to have 
said that appeasement is not appeasement if it is right. 
That sounds like the word of a wise and sane man 
and one who believes that right and wrong count in 
this troubled world. It seems worth while for us 
Americans to consider just what he means, for many 
of us have come to believe that approval of any- 
thing which Russia or Red China may want is ap- 
peasement and unworthy of consideration. Even the 
word “peace” is suspect and it is inconceivable to 
many people that the slightest recognition of the 
justice of an item in Russian propaganda can be 
anything but subversive and therefore if accepted 
and put into action, appeasement. 

The stock example of appeasement is of course 
Chamberlain’s Munich agreement of 1937. Why 
was that the kind of appeasement which is rightly 
condemned? To achieve the peace of Europe and of 
the world was certainly a noble aim. It was worth 
risks. To win it one might even be justified in trust- 
ing Hitler. But this noble end was to be achieved 
not by the kind of sacrifice of self which lifts the 
action to God, but by the sacrifice of a small country 
and the violation of a pledge. A good end; a bad 
means! Munich became the symbol of principles 
surrendered. “Any peace which depends on the 
shattering of moral values,” said Nehru to Norman 
Cousins, “is not worth having. Ultimately that is not 
a peace at all.” 

The incident of the Berlin blockade which has 
come up again in the MacArthur hearings, illustrates 
the opposite course. It was important to keep peace 
with Russia; the united administration of Berlin had 
failed; the western area was only a little free oasis 
in a vast desert of Communist-control; the task of 
keeping open communications and feeding the people 
in this little oasis was almost impossible. Why not 
just get out? The answer was—no! That oasis was 
a symbol of the freedom for which the Western 
powers had fought. The risk of war must be 
taken. 

These two situations find their precise parallel in 
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the Far Eastern questions which are troubling us 
today—China, Formosa, Korea. The principle in- 
volved is clear enough. Nations, like people, cannot 
get along together without compromise. Human re- 
lations always involve give and take with the pos- 
sibility of error on both sides in the background. 
Compromise is simply the recognition of that fact. 
In this complicated world situation the United States 
is not likely to be always right. At the present mo- 
ment, indeed, many Americans seem to think that it 
is likely to be always wrong! But the obverse is 
equally true, is it not? If we may be wrong on some 
points it is just possible that Russia or Red China 
may be right on those or some other points. The 
question of “appeasement” therefore arises in prac- 
tice at the point at which a fundamental principle of 
national or international policy strongly based on 
moral grounds becomes involved. 

Take, for example, the problem which faces us 
concerning our future relations with China. It is 
reasonably certain that the Korean war could be 
stopped immediately if we and the other free na- 
tions accepted the Communist terms, seated the 
Communist delegates on the Security Council and 
gave up Formosa. We would have achieved peace 
in a great part of Asia and obviously averted for the 
present Russian intervention in that area and the 
possibility of a world war. To use Dr. Niebuhr’s 
phrase we would have settled for the moment with 
“one dimension” of the world-wide struggle in which 
we are engaged. But we would have repudiated 
the valid moral ground upon which we and the 
United Nations had entered Korea. We would have 
stopped aggression by offering a bribe. We would 
have committed moral suicide. “Restraint,” said 
General Bradley in the MacArthur hearings, “is 
not appeasement! Forsaking Korea would be an 
appeasement to aggression.” 

Practically all America backed the Administration 
last June. Since then some have forgotten what the 
United Nations is seeking and want (with Mac- 
Arthur) an immediate military victory instead of 
a long-range moral victory. Some, on the other 








hand, discouraged, want us to get out; would be 
ready to accept the way of appeasement—anything 
is better than to have our boys dying there in Korea; 
or what difference does it make anyhow? The Reds 
control China. It is hard to keep peoples’ thoughts 
fixed on the long-range moral victory. 

3ut if we win that moral victory we are not done 
yet. The question of admitting Red China to the 
United Nations cannot be ignored. Here is where 
Mr. Pearson’s observation again comes in. There 
is a de facto government in China. If it becomes 
clear that that government is reasonably secure, on 
what ground can we give full recognition to Fascist 
Franco and Communist Yugoslavia and deny it to 
Communist China? How long can the United Na- 
tions give the veto of a great power to representa- 
tives who do not represent anything at all? Or, from 
a higher level, just as the United Nations would 
lose its meaning and become a mere power aggregate 
if Russia and her satellites withdrew, would it not 
be moving in the same direction if it refused ad- 
mission to Red China because the free nations do not 
like totalitarian regimes? On a still higher level, a 
Christian level, how can we draw together the na- 
tions of the world by exclusion? The Iron Curtain 
idea denies a sound Christian principle of action. 

All of which is not to answer or even attempt to 
answer the question of whether or not Red China 


should be admitted to the United Nations if the 
way is cleared by peaceful adjustment in Korea; 
but to point out that that question is not one of ap- 
peasement but of right and wrong. 

One other illustration from present-day attitudes 
is worth noting. Hundreds of thousands of people 
signed the Stockholm peace proposals. Many others 
have backed other peace movements. A Peace Cru- 
sade demonstration recently aroused derisive com- 
ment. Even the churches in their fully justified ef- 
fort to make clear that right, not mere short-range 
desire for peace, is vital, have sometimes seemed 
to feel that too much emphasis on peace is “appease- 
ment.” But after all most of the people in America 
who have backed these various movements are only 
trying to say that it is adjustment with Russia we 
want, not victory over Russia. All those inter- 
minable MacArthur hearings and half the comment 
on them make clear enough that one of our overall 
dangers today is that we may find ourselves, per- 
haps unknowingly, at a point where as a nation we 
think in terms of victory over Russia, of smashing 
Communism rather than in terms of adjustment with 
Russia and the opportunity to destroy Communism 
by leading people to something better. It is well for 
us as we move forward seeking solutions to these 
world problems to remember Dr. Niebuhr’s “two 
dimensions” and Mr. Pearson’s wise remark that ap- 
peasement is not appeasement if it is right—E. L. P. 


A Plea for Economics 


D>. L. 


T is strange that Christian thought on social mat- 
ters has so largely ignored the “economic prob- 
lem,” by which I do not mean the various economic 
problems that have faced the world at various times, 
but the problem that is involved in all of them, that of 
“making ends meet,” as we coloquially but correct- 
ly assert. To the economist his subject is the rationale 
of means and ends, his problem set by the existence 
of competing ends for which scarce means are to be 
employed, his particular competence largely de- 
limited by the sphere to which the “measuring rod of 
money” applies. Christian moral teaching has been 
so concerned with the relation of means to ends that 





We are republishing herewith an article by Mr. 
Munby from Tue Frontier of Great Britain, because 
it is such an excellent statement of the economic prob- 
lem as seen from the standpoint of the Christian faith. 
Mr. Munby is a Lecturer in Economics at Aberdeen 
University. 
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it might be thought that theologians, and in particu- 
lar moral theologians, would have contributed much 
to a field where the problems of means and ends in 
a complex society are seriously studied. But it has 
not on the whole been so, and, though the economist 
undoubtedly has much blame to bear, so has the 
Christian social thinker. Here I am more concerned 
with the failings of the latter. 

The problems of “technics” and “technology,” for 
example, are discussed interminably by Christian 
sociologists without a suggestion that there is any 
third term between the technical sphere and the 
sphere of the human being which is the concern of 
the Christian. . . . I do not deny the validity of this 
approach ; but it is not the only way to look at the 
social problems of our time. It implicity ignores the 
contribution of the economist, who has the longest, 
deepest, and most developed tradition in the whole 
sphere of the social sciences, which the layman who 
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tries to understand the modern world neglects at his 
peril. To the economist the technology of a period 
is one of the given factors, one of the means avail- 
able to satisfy given ends; it exists as a body of 
knowledge, which may or may not be embodied in a 
given capital equipment, and is carried in the ex- 
perience of certain men to be used as required. It is 
not always clear indeed whether Christians who use 
this sort of language are aware of the distinction 
between the technical and the economic problem. The 
technologist can tell us which is the way to heat a 
house with a minimum amount of coal; but only the 
economist can point out to us how to go about de- 
ciding which of the alternatives suits us best on the 
whole, or in other words which is “cheapest.” 
(Money cheapness is not always identical with real 
cheapness, but only the economist can adequately 
analyse the divergence.) 


Strangely enough, in spite of Christian acknowl- 
edgment that we live in a world subject to the Fall, 
many Christian thinkers, and not always those least 
aware of the implications of the Fall, do not like to 
admit that we live in a world of scarcity, a world 
where we have reluctantly to choose between alterna- 
tive good ends and objects, a world where the 
avoidance of unnecessary effort and the achievement 
of “cheapness” are positive virtues. They sometimes 
seem to think the clue of our problems to be not “All 
this and Heaven too,” but “Heaven and all this 
too.” But in fact the “Age of Plenty,” that many 
once thought, and some still perhaps do think, they 
live in, was an illusion of a world of unemployment, 
where needs were certainly not met, but purchasing 
power was not available in the right places to create 
effective demand. Then it was possible (up to the 
point of full employment) to have both guns and 
butter, because machines and men were idle, in en- 
forced and unwilling leisure—a state of affairs both 
undesirable and largely avoidable. The scarcity 
economics, to which we have been used during and 
since the war, is not the result of the destruction of 
war—a temporary phase which we shall one day 
leave behind—though some of its symptoms and its 
particular scarcities are. It is primarily due to the 
fact that demand has been up to and above total out- 
put, an inevitable phenomenon of full employment 
and adequate total demand. In that situation, as we 
know today, guns or butter and bridges or butter 
become real choices. In fact the world of illusory 
plenty will never come back again until we are 
faced again with unemployment due to deficiency 
of demand. It was a delusion at the best. The real 
situation (on earth) is that we men are creatures 
never satisfied with the material riches we possess, 
ever ready to create new wants the more we have. 
That is a fact, though it implies criticism of a society 
that does not set curbs on this inevitable tendency 
of human nature. But the Christian social thinker 
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will entirely fail to grasp the measure of our prob- 
lems unless he starts here. 


Failures of Christian Thinking 


Let me give some examples of the kind of failure 
to comprehend the nature of these issues that occurs 
in Christian writings. A great deal has been written 
by Christian sociologists, and much of it of the 
greatest importance, about the respect due to nature 
and the land, which have been grossly neglected 
during the growth of the industrial order. The way 
of life on the land is extolled as good for its own 
sake, traditional methods of husbandry are approved 
because they are in accordance with the natural 
order of God’s creation, and we are told that the 
following of these methods will make us happier 
and healthier, and, implicitly, if not explicitly, better 
off in the ordinary secular sense. It is often implied 
that a greater proportion of the population should 
not merely be living near to the country, or in it, 
but actually working on the land, though we are 
rarely told how many, or what proportion. All this 
may be excellent, but we are never told the cost, 
which, if we were aware of the real nature of man’s 
relations with nature, his boundless wants and limited 
means, would be one of the first questions to ask. 
For the greater the proportion of workers there are 
on the land, the lower is the standard of living. The 
achievement of modern agriculture and industrialism 
is that by multiplying the number of mouths that one 
worker on the land can feed, more can be released 
for other occupations and for raising standards in 
other spheres. The solution of the problems of the 
undernourished Malthusian areas, such as India and 
China, is to be found in greater capitalization and 
the application of modern agricultural techniques, 
less people on the land, and more people in factories. 
I am not arguing here against the back-to-the- 
landers; I can see clear Christian grounds for de- 
liberately advocating a policy of cutting down the 
standard of living in order that people might live 
simpler lives working on the land ; but the price you 
would have to pay would be doing without not only 
tobacco, films, motor-cars, wireless and so on, but 
also complicated hospital services, electricity and 
drainage supplies, good housing, education, and all 
the things that a high standard of living means; a 
low standard of living means more people dying 
sooner, with more pain. My complaint is that we are 
never told that these would be the price of redressing 
the balance of industrialism. It is assumed that we 
can have “Heaven and all this too.” 

Again, it appears to be sometimes assumed that 
the agricultural problem is totally different from the 
industrial problem, with which economists might be 
supposed to be concerned. Thus The Frontier in 
April 1950 states that “If the relief of need and ne- 
cessity is our aim, we must start from quite a differ- 








ent point of view; this is not a power-problem, but a 
cultural one”; and this attitude is contrasted with the 
attitude of “production engineers.” It might how- 
ever be said to be neither a cultural nor a power 
problem but primarily an economic problem. For us 
as human beings what matters is quite simply the 
serving of our needs with the least use of scarce re- 
sources, and particularly that most scarce of all, hu- 
man labour and effort. And this is a criterion we ap- 
ply both to the use of power and to the acquiring of 
bread from the soil. We will not use atomic power 
(however powerful) if, as seems likely for many 
years ahead, the labour (and other resources) re- 
quired to produce electricity from it can produce 
more electricity from coal. Nor will we use oxen 
to pull wooden ploughs if we can be more sparing in 
human effort by using tractors and steel ploughs 
(after taking into account any possible adverse 
effects on future production from the same land). 
(And if we are economists, and not megalomaniacs, 
we will not forget that tractors also cost human 
labour to produce . . . a simple fact, but often im- 
plicitly forgotten in the current discussions of output 
per man-shift and production per man-hour.) And 
if the extra effort required by more primitive meth- 
ods is extolled as a more satisfying kind of effort, 
or in some way required by our proper obedience to 
the Creator, and positively to be striven for, then 
that can also be taken into account:in our calculus. 
The itnportant thing is to balance all the relevant 
factors and not leave some out, because they do not 
fit into simple moral rules or a@ priori judgments. 
Another kind of example of neglect of the eco- 
nomic problem is to be found in the way Christians 
have tried to moralize or theologise the various 
economic crises we have had to meet after the war. 
These so-called “crises” have involved a series of 
complicated technical economic problems, where the 
solution has lain in a delicate choice among a be- 
wildering number of “priorities.” There has never 
been the same sort of clear-cut moral issue that some- 
times arises in international “crises,” such as the 
Munich crisis. Where Christian leadership would 
have been helpful would have been in trying to sort 
out the various priorities, in estimating the import- 
ance of full employment (or even overfull employ- 
ment) and of the various social services and insur- 
ance payments, the dilemmas of cheap food versus 
high taxation and the demands of social justice in 
equalizing incomes versus the need for incentives, 
and in assessing our obligations to other less-well- 
placed countries, and the relative importance of pres- 
ent satisfactions and future demands. This was 
where guidance was needed rather than in the insipid 
demands of some Christian leaders and ecclesiastics 
for national governments or more “national unity,” 
and attempts to point to the underlying spiritual 
significance of these crises, without even under- 
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standing wherein their nature lay. 


Some Real Problems 


Constructively it might be worth while suggesting 
some problems towards which Christian thought 
could be fruitfully directed in this sphere: 


(1) How far is the price mechanism the appro- 
priate social mechanism for equating production with 
the wants of consumers, and in what spheres must 
it be superseded by direct planning, that is by con- 
scious control by or on behalf of voters or con- 
sumers? (The importance of the concepts of choice 
and responsibility in Christian theology suggests 
it should have something to say about the embodi- 
ment of these in the social mechanisms of the mar- 
ket or the “machinery of democratic planning.”’) 


(2) How far are the possibly conflicting ideals of 
full employment and economic progress to be rec- 
onciled? If hopes of a higher standard of living 
depend on flexibility and reliance on a large volume 
of world trade at the expense of security of employ- 
ment and income, which way should we choose? If 
it is indeed impossible to have at the same time full 
employment, free wage bargaining and the avoid- 
ance of inflation, of which should we prefer to have 
rather less? 


(3) Of what value, after all, is a high standard 
of living? Does equality of income in any sense 
embody a Christian standard? And what of our 
privileged position in relation to the masses of man- 
kind who live lives “poor, nasty, brutish and short” 
in India and China? (It is strange how often those 
who assert the vanity embodied in our modern striv- 
ings towards higher standards of living, and our at- 
tempts to ape American levels, are those who in 
fact live at a standard which there is no practicable 
hope that the mass of the people of this country will 
enjoy for many years even if we make the most 
tremendous efforts to increase our material wealth.) 


(4) What store do we set on future needs at the 
expense of present demands? And what importance 
do we give to public expenditure rather than private ? 
Would we for example be wiser to have less to eat 
and fewer motor cars, and even perhaps less slum- 
clearance if necessary, so that our cities of the 
future could be more beautiful and rationally 
planned ? 


(5) Finally, what are the appropriate relations 
between the industrial producers and consumers and 
those primary producers on whom they depend? 
How should we set about stabilizing farmers’ in- 
comes throughout the world, and what sacrifices are 
involved for industrial workers and national sover- 
eignty ? 

Why Christians Have Gone Wrong 


The difficulty for Christians largely arises because 
the problems of the modern world are so often 





























quantitative problems; all economic problems are of 
this nature, and most of our social problems have 
an economic aspect, in so far as they involve a bal- 
ancing of claims upon resources. Unless this tech- 
nical aspect is understood, judgments will often be 
wide of the mark, and this so often happens with 
Christian judgments, precisely because, while they 
may be admirably trained in the study of means and 
ends, Christians have hardly ever applied the study 
to quantitative problems, and tend to assume that 
such problems must be simply soluble by the meth- 
ods of qualitative analysis that would be applied 
for example to the morals of marriage and the 
family. The fact is that modern society is not only 
different from earlier societies, but the factor of scale 
makes the sphere of economics more important than 
in former times. Though economics only covers a 
part of the social scene, there is hardly a social 
problem that does not involve economics somewhere. 
It is the economic mechanism, largely the price 
mechanism, that provides the means that enables our 
society to function at all on its world-wide scale. 


The disorders of a money economy, it would hard- 
ly be untrue to assert, cannot be understood by those 
who have not undertaken the discipline of trying to 
learn how money works in the modern world. How 
many Christians, who boldly assert their diagnosis 
of our ills and proclaim the “ends” to which modern 
society should conform, could admit that they un- 
derstood the rdle of money, in even such a compara- 
tively simple matter as the functioning of the bank- 
ing system? And if it be claimed, as it might per- 
haps be, that such matters are merely technical, and 
not of very great importance, it is at least disturb- 
ing how often Christians rely implicitly, if not explic- 
itly, on theories about money that do not pass a mo- 
ment’s serious scrutiny. The monetary system and 
the price system are one of mankind’s greatest in- 
ventions, like all great inventions capable of being 
perverted to the most untoward uses, but none the 
less a great invention. It is only through them that 
a world society can function at all, and, though a 
world society as we know it today is at least a 
mixed blessing, it is only through our money system 
that we can enjoy the standard of living of modern 
man. It is only through our money system that we 
can ensure that production meets the needs of con- 
sumers, a matter which Christians often assume to 
be a simple matter requiring no social mechanism 
in a complex society, but which is in fact one of the 
most urgent problems of our day. 


It may be said that these are largely matters of 
means, and that the concern of Christian thought 
must be with ends. This is fundamentally true, but 
in the kind of problems with which economists deal, 
a knowledge of the relevant means is almost essential 
before one can make useful judgments about ends, 
and further it is almost impossible to disentangle 
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means from ends. This arises because we are deal- 
ing with competing ends in situations where it is 
not a question whether to kill or not to kill, or to 
marry or not to marry, but whether a little more 
unemployment might not be desirable to allow greater 
flexibility and a possibly higher standard of living, 
etc., etc. The little less and the little more may 
make all the difference, and who is to guide us to 
draw the line among all the manifold possibilities ? 
It is true that the economist may be predisposed to 
certain solutions by his own sociological condition- 
ing. Until now, economists have very largely taken 
their colour from the Liberal utilitarian tradition, for 
historical and other reasons, and the fact that they, 
alone amongst ordinary citizens, can understand 
the workings of the price system and admire its 
beauties (which to others seems perhaps as the 
workings of a blind fate driving they know not 
where), predisposes them to solutions of prob- 
lems which would allow them to continue in their 
admiration. Hence the fascination, from Ricardo 
through the Bank Charter Act to Hayek and Har- 
rod in our own day, for “automatic,” as opposed 
to “managed,” solutions of problems. However, it 
is or should be possible for the economist to see 
where his technical sphere of means comes to its 
limit, and his prescription involves an “end” of some 
sort, which he assumes as a Citizen. It is, on the 
other hand, harder for the layman to see where a 
problem is purely technical and where judgment 
depends on what is really a political assumption. Not 
that economists should never make political judg- 
ments ; that would be self-stultifying. The only pos- 
sible solution is for economists, on their side, to 
make their assumptions more explicit and for the 
public to be made more aware of the difference 
between a technical economic judgment (which may 
of course be fallible, for much of the application of 
economic analysis is more nearly akin to the diag- 
nosis of the general medical practitioner than to the 
experimental certainty of the laboratory worker) 
and the political and social bias of the economist 
in question. 


Are Christians Using Their Resources Rightly? 


Those primarily concerned with ends, such as 
Christian social thinkers, must be aware of the tech- 
nical factors before they make their pronouncements, 
or must deliberately avoid these problems, if they 
are unable to acquire the technical competence neces- 
sary. There are various interrelated factors at work 
here: (1) Christians are ignorant about economic 
facts partly because they are unaware that economics 
is within limits a science and that it is impossible to 
apply the old categories of moral theology directly 
to the complex social facts of today. (2) Those 
Christians who have directed their attention to 
these spheres have largely ignored the contribution 








of serious scholars and directed too much attention to 
ephemeral utterances or the works of cranks and 
non-specialists. (3) There has been a disproportion- 
ate attention given to the ringside commentator who 
has intellectually stimulating things to say. This 
inevitably follows an intellectual attitude that is 
ignorant of the contribution that the social sciences 
can make, and does not understand the proper rdle 
of the expert in this field. (4) For similar reasons, 
more attention has been directed to sociology as 
compared with economics than is perhaps warranted 
by its development as a science and its general im- 
portance. 

It may indeed be seriously questioned whether 
Christian resources would not be better used if 
Christian thinkers about social problems ceased 
reading their colleagues’ prolific and stimulating 
works about the modern world, and gave more time 
to first hand study of the facts of that world, or even 
of the surveys and commentaries to be found in the 
works of those who devote their lives to the social 
sciences. It is rare indeed to pick up a book about 
the relation of Christianity to modern society which 
shows even a cursory acquaintance with the vast 
literature written by experts on such subjects as full 
employment, planning and the price mechanism, 
money and the trade cycle, international trade, the 
development of backward areas or indeed the eco- 
nomic history of the last thirty years. 

Such serious studies are part of the work of The 
Frontier. And though in some fields they are being 
undertaken more than one might hope for in view 
of the resources available, yet in the particular field 
of economics which, as I have suggested, touches 
most of the major issues of our time, there is a sad 


dearth of understanding even among acute and live- 
ly minds, and a failure to use limited Christian re- 
sources to the best effect. 


Correspondence 
Dear Sir: 


Dr. Alice Hamilton, in her article, “The Encroach- 
ment of the State Upon the Conscience,” in the May 
14, 1951, issue of Christianity and Crisis, maintains 
an excellent thesis. The situation, as she describes 
it, is serious, and no one should brush it off lightly. 
But it is possible to add a foot-note of cheer... . 

On May 13, the New York East Conference of 
The Methodist Church . . . adopted a report of its 
Committee on World Peace . . . in which the follow- 
ing paragraph was included: “One of the most 
precious assets of a democracy is the free conscience 
of the individual citizen. Throughout the history 
of the Christian Church, men have been moved, by 
their study of the Gospel, to take a position of con- 
scientious objection to war. They will undoubtedly 
do so today. We urge our government to work in 
consultation with the churches in this matter, lest, 
in a moment of hysteria, undue penalties be attached 
to the free exercise of the Christian conscience.” 

As a whole, the Committee was not able to take 
the pacifist position. It nevertheless felt it necessary 
to defend the men who feel impelled to take that 
position. Perhaps passing a resolution is not all that 
could be desired; but it does seem to indicate that 
the church is more aware of the problem than Dr. 
Hamilton believes. 

Rospert Roy WRIGHT. 
Bethel, Connecticut. 


The World Church: News and Notes 


The Palestinian Refugee Problem 


At a conference called by the World Council of 
Churches and the International Missionary Council at 
Beirut on May 4-8th, the following important statement 
was adopted: 

We, members of a conference on the Palestinian 
refugee problem meeting in Beirut on May 8th, 1951, 
under the auspices of the International Missionary Coun- 
cil and the World Council of Churches, are shocked by 
the plight of the refugees from Palestine. As we visited 
different areas and saw the appalling conditions under 
which they are living in camps, and towns and villages, 
we have had our minds brought sharply back to the 
tragic chain of events which has caused this situation. 
Scattered over five countries, more than three quarters 
of a million Palestinian refugees have been subjected 
to terrible privations, lasting in many cases for a period 
of three years. They have suffered grievous physical 
and material losses, but their mental, moral and spiritual 
hurt has perhaps been even greater. Furthermore there 


is no end in sight. Little wonder is it that their morale 
is steadily deteriorating, and that many show signs of 
desperation, 

The responsibility for the present situation must be 
shared by many nations and political groups. In so far 
as Christians by their action, or inaction, have failed 
to influence in the right course the policy and decisions 
of their governments and of the United Nations, they 
too are guilty. Upon us, therefore, falls the greater 
responsibility to seek, in collaboration with all men of 
good will, a constructive solution for the problem. More- 
over, none of us can claim that we have hitherto dis- 
charged the humanitarian obligation that lies upon us. 

Along with millions of refugees in other parts of the 
world—Europe, India, Pakistan, Korea and elsewhere— 
the greater proportion of the Palestinian refugees are 
the victims of a catastrophe for which they themselves 
are not responsible. A deep injustice has been inflicted 
upon them, a measure of suffering they never deserved. 
To them is owed a debt of restitution by their fellow- 











men, especially by those who in any way shared in the 
responsibility for their present plight. Yet we realize 
that nowhere in the world today can the claims of abso- 
lute justice be enforced, and that only the healing hand 
of time, and the exercise of a spirit of forgiveness, can 
release those forces which will make for peace, mutual 
understanding and reconciliation. 

We are convinced that there can be no permanent 
solution of the problem of the Palestinian refugees until 
there is a settlement of the outstanding political differ- 
ences between the Arab States and Israel. Churches are 
not competent to lay down the lines of a political solu- 
tion. It is the duty of all governments in co-operation 
with the United Nations to press for, and to facilitate, 
an early and agreed settlement, as an indispensable con- 
dition for achieving a lasting solution of the refugee 
problem. This particular settlement can only come as 
part of the general settlement of international problems 
in the Near East, and it will need the support of inter- 
national guarantees, so as to remove the spirit of un- 
certainty and fear from the political atmosphere of the 
region. 

Such a settlement will have to contain provision for 
the return of a certain number of refugees to their 
original homes. It must also include a general plan of 
compensation for refugees whether they return or not. 
We urge that, on both counts, the settlement should be 
not only just but generous. Yet, while we recognize 
the basic right of all refugees to their own homes and 
property, nevertheless a careful appraisal of the total 
situation has compelled us to conclude, however, that 
many Palestinian refugees will have to settle in new 
homes. For their integration into the life and economy 
of the Arab States, large sums of money will be needed, 
and needed quickly. It is the undeniable obligation of 
all who have shared the responsibility for the present 
tragedy also to share in the cost of making reparation 
for the damage done. And, since all schemes of resettle- 
ment require time for implementation, the essential fi- 
nancial contributions must be in the form of guaranteed, 
long-term commitments. 

Finally, we appeal to all Christians to use their in- 
fluence in persuading their Governments and the United 
Nations as to the need for a definite political settlement 
and large-scale schemes of relief and reconstruction. 
We would urge all Christians to give personally on a 
far more liberal scale to all the activities of the Chris- 
tian voluntary organizations engaged in the work of 
relief, rehabilitation, and resettlement in the Near East. 
We would call upon the Christian churches throughout 
the world to co-operate more actively with the churches 
of the Near East which have been so hard hit by the 
present tragedy in order that they may maintain their 
Christian witness and face in a constructive way the 
opportunities of the new situation. 


Terror Accompanies Growth of 
Chinese Nationalism 


Every day brings new accounts of the all-out cam- 
paign by the Chinese Communists against “counter- 
revolutionaries”. Accusation meetings, huge public trials 
and executions, and mass roundups of suspects are daily 
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occurrences. Starting originally in South China, the 
new tactics of suppression of all dissident elements by 
force appear to have spread northward into areas far 
longer under Communist control. 

Despite the suggestion of insecurity of the regime 
which these terroristic methods offer, there is evidence 
as well that the Korean war, and the fact that China 
is at last unified politically, have brought about a great 
surge of national feeling. Some of this may be artificial- 
ly produced, as noted in last month’s Asia Policy Bul- 
letin, but much of it appears to have developed 
spontaneously. 

Below are three excerpts from sources within China 
which shed light on recent developments. The first is a 
May news broadcast over a Chinese radio station near 
Shanghai; it is merely one example of hundreds of such 
broadcasts. The second paragraph is from a March 
letter from a Western European teacher at a North 
China university (here denoted ‘X’), long supported by 
foreign funds. The third extract is from a Christmas 
letter from an American graduate student of Chinese 
ancestry. Neither of the writers is a Communist al- 
though it is obvious that they are not unsympathetic 
to many developments in China. 

“The suppression of counterrevolutionaries has be- 
come a gigantic mass movement in the various urban 
chus of Wuhsi. The enmity of the residents toward 
counterrevolutionaries rose after the convening of large 
and small-scale accusation meetings and after having 
heard the radio broadcast concerning the suppression 
of counterrevolutionaries. The residents were greatly 
elated by the recent execution of a group of counter- 
revolutionaries. . .. On May 12 and 13, some 300 mass 
service units disseminated the theory of suppression of 
counterrevolutionaries. . . . As a result, the Public 
Security station of Chenchung chu has received some 
170 letters either reporting the commission of atrocities 
or exposing the identity of counterrevolutionaries.” 

“The taking over of ‘X’ by the Ministry of Education 
was a time of great jubilation on the part of our stu- 
dents. Many others saw great significance in the fact 
that this meant the complete recovery of education in 
China by the Chinese people themselves, that the Gov- 
ernment had the power to finance and the skill to manage 
higher education as it never had before. We are just 
at the beginning of a tremendous movement of patriotic 
pride. Many people who have so far been untouched by 
the meaning of the social revolution are stirred by the 
fact that China is really master of its own house and 
destiny now, and inferior to none. We shall probably 
see a great burst of creative energy and perhaps of rough 
belligerent action. . . .” 

“A recently returned Harvard graduate said bitterly, 
‘I became sick of listening to Americans talk as if the 
problems of Asia were going to be settled by Washing- 
ton alone.’ This patriotic, nationalistic attitude seems 
difficult for most Americans to comprehend. They see 
only Communism in its international aspects and forget 
there is a nationalistic side as well. ... But as far as 
many Chinese are concerned, Communism is the creed 
of the new government, a government which has done 
miracles in a year’s time. And more important than 
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anything else, this government has given them some- 
thing they have not had for almost a century—pride 
and a feeling of national strength. It is probably the 
most powerful cohesive force in China today. American 
propaganda falls on deaf ears, for it is asking a choice 
of a thoroly hated government over one which, while 
making dubious moves on the world’s checkerboard, 
gains support and faith for its internal policies.” 


—Asia Policy Bulletin. 


Report New Blow Aimed 
At East German Church 


Leaders of the Evangelical Church in Germany 
(EKID) have been informed by the Soviet Zone gov- 
ernment that all EKID regulations and instructions af- 
fecting churches in the (Eastern) German Democratic 
Republic, must be submitted to the Interior Ministry 
for approval, the British-licensed daily Die Welt re- 
ported in Berlin. 

The demand was reportedly contained in a letter from 
Soviet Zone Interior Minister Karl Steinhoff to Bishop 
Otto Dibelius, of Berlin, head of the Evangelical Church 
in Germany. 

Die Welt said the letter was sent directly to Bishop 
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Dibelius without the knowledge of Otto Nuschke, East 
German Minister of Church Affairs. 

The paper stated that Evangelical Church circles had 
described Dr. Steinhoff’s demand as “a new serious 
attempt to interfere with Church life in the Soviet 
Zone.” Die Welt said the Evangelical Church “will 
reject this assumption as it turned down the recent de- 
mand that the management of the Berlin-Brandenburg 
Church move its headquarters from West Berlin into 
the Soviet Zone.” 

Church authorities here declined to comment on the 
report.—Religious News Service. 


Faith of Communism Held 
“Deepest Spiritual Problem” 


The North American Administrative Committee of 
the World Council of Christian Education and Sunday 
School Association held its annual meeting in New York 
City, May 10 and 11. They heard Dr. John C. Bennett 
of Union Theological Seminary urge them to adopt a 
positive rather than a negative attitude toward Com- 
munism, but warn them, on the other hand, not to be 
misled by the good in Communism to being partly for 
it and partly against it. 

The great need, he said, was to understand people— 
both those who because of their economic and social 
conditions are drawn to the promises of Communism, 
and those who are already living under Communist 
domination, and who, in order to be able to survive 
and accomplish anything at all, are forced to say and 
do things we find it difficult to understand. Communism, 
he said, calls forth discipline and devotion matched only 
by the best of Christians. This faith of Communism 
is the deepest spiritual problem.—Ecumenical Press 
Service, New York. 


C. Malik Asks for Non-Specialists 
On Human Rights Committee 


Addressing the seventh session of the United Nations 
Commission on Human Rights, which met in Geneva, 
its chairman, Dr. Charles Malik, of Lebanon, urged the 
importance of the inclusion of others besides lawyers in 
the proposed committee on Human Rights, the composi- 
tion of which, under the proposal for Article 19, is to 
be determined by personal capacity and not by repre- 
sentation of governments. 

Human rights, he insisted, were far more than a mat- 
ter of law. It was not the lawyers, he pointed out, who 
had risen against Hitler, but the Churches and certain 
intellectuals. In addition to one or two lawyers, Dr. 
Malik suggested the committee should be made up of 
persons with attainments in theology, philosophy and 
even poetry, since sensitivity to human suffering and 
human values is essential. 

The committee, he said, would have to deal with possi- 
ble violations of huraan rights and should therefore in- 
clude members who had experience of the deeper intel- 
lectual and spiritual forms of thought.—Ecwmenical 


Press Service, Geneva. 








